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aristocratic leadership, but were later followed by a substantial
body of settlers.

The settlers in seventh-century Wessex, and probably also in
the Midlands, in Lindsey, and in Deira, brought with them
what is known as the open-field system of agriculture, whereby
the arable belonging to a particular community normally lay
in great unenclosed expanses, over which the holding of the
individual peasant was distributed in scattered strips. The
arable was usually worked on the three-field system, each field
being in turn under winter wheat, spring oats or barley, or
fallow. Associated with the arable was the necessary pasture-
land, held in common by all the several owners of the arable ;
the same would apply to adjacent woodlands. A large part of
England, however, never came under this system. It is not
found in the old kingdom of Bernicia nor in what are now the
eastern lowlands of Scotland which, as far north as the Firth of
Forth, belonged to the seventh-century kingdom of North-
umbria. It is seldom found in the north-west of England and it
was never introduced into Cornwall or the borderland of Wales.
In East Anglia the evidence suggests that the peasantry origin-
ally held their land in compact holdings which were only
disintegrated by a long continued process of dividing land
among co-heirs. Finally, the Kentish land system was probably
diffef ent in origin from that of the rest of England. There the
unit was not, as elsewhere, the village, but the small farm under
single ownership, the average size of a farm being perhaps as
much as one hundred and sixty acres. Nevertheless, the free
peasant, the 'ceorl,* was, at the beginning of the seventh
century, the representative Anglo-Saxon citizen everywhere,
irrespective of the agricultural system* The Kentish ceorl was
a richer man than the average ceprl of Wessex, East Anglia,
Mercia, or Northumbria, but the difference was of degree, not
of kind. Where the ceorl lived in a community settlement
under the open-field system, he remained a free landowner,
and where, as in Kent or East Anglia, his holding was self-
contained, he remained, equally with the ceorl on divided land,
subject to the obligations to land imposed by custom and later
by law on all landholders.

The bands of freemen who settled England had each a